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THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 1 

HPHE motives which influence one interested in definitions to at- 
-*- tempt a definition of consciousness are at present so obvious 
that I shall not stop to discuss them. I should like, however, by 
way of introduction, to indicate the point of departure from which 
the definition should, in my opinion, be attempted. 

Locke and Kant conceived consciousness to be a kind of re- 
ceptacle or receptivity set over against the things which were to 
give it a content. Huxley in his essay on 'Sensation and the 
Sensiferous Organs' appears to have a similar conception. Indeed, 
it is mainly after this manner that consciousness has been conceived 
and discussed in modern theories. Yet it seems to be quite impos- 
sible to find out anything verifiable about consciousness from the 
point of view of this conception, because we are not able to produce 
an instance of the distinction between consciousness and other things 
which it involves. Consciousness is never discovered as one thing 
set over against other things which are not already its content. 
Consequently it seems futile to suppose that it is, and then proceed 
to build up a theory about it. As it is found to exist only when 
it has a content, I shall take my point of departure from that fact, 
and speak of the type of existence involved as 'objects in conscious- 
ness.' 

No doubt this type of existence has had a history. It may have 
been much simpler than it is at present. But what it was like in its 
simpler form is so clearly an inference from what it is in its de- 
veloped form, that I can not regard the inference as the proper point 
of departure for a definition of the type of existence on which the 
inference depends. I therefore dismiss consideration of the condi- 
tions out of which our conscious experience may have developed. 
I take objects in consciousness or consciousness of objects as just 
that kind of existence which each one can identify and analyze for 
himself as readily as he would analyze a plant or a rock. 

The objects of consciousness may be as varied and as variable 
as you please. They may be men and trees, reds and what we call 
mere ideas, present facts and remembered happenings, reasonings 
and discussions, pains, pleasures, emotions and volitions; they may 
even constitute what we call the self: but all, without exception, 
stand out as the objects of which there is consciousness, but never 
as the consciousness itself. Just as objects in the light are not 
the light, so objects in consciousness are not the consciousness. There 
is thus a distinction between consciousness and its objects. The 

"Read before the American Philosophical Association, December 29, 1904. 
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distinction has often been denied on the ground that we can not 
distinguish in a given perception between object and perceiving. 
Perhaps we can not, but we do distinguish between different per- 
ceptions. It is this fact, that different perceptions or objects exist 
together and are yet distinguished as different, which constitutes a 
recognizable and definable distinction between consciousness and its 
objects. It is the distinction involved in the existence of different 
things together. 

Such a type of existence is very common. The three most 
noticeable instances of it, other than consciousness, are things in 
space, events in time, and individuals in species. Space is distin- 
guished from the things in it, not by taking these things in isolation, 
but by taking them together as different things in space. The same 
is true of time and species. We have, in these instances, a distinc- 
tion like that between consciousness and its objects. Consciousness 
should, therefore, be defined as the same general type of existence 
as space, time or species. Its nature is akin to theirs. 

Some suggestive conclusions may be drawn from this fact which 
throw a clarifying light on several controverted questions. The 
relation of the world of which there is consciousness to consciousness 
involves the same kind of problems as the relation of objects in space 
to space, or the events in time to time. We do not ask if space and 
time affect their objects causally. We should not raise the ques- 
tion of the causal efficiency of consciousness. We do not ask how 
things get into space, so we should not ask how objects get into con- 
sciousness; if we thereby imply, in any way, the previous separate 
existence of the two. Just as it is possible to find out about things 
much that is interesting which does not depend on the fact that 
they are in space, so also it is possible to find out much that is 
interesting about objects which does not depend on the fact that they 
are in consciousness. And just as we may have a body of knowledge 
built up from the fact that things are in space, so we may have a 
body of knowledge built up from the fact that objects are in con- 
sciousness. Finally one who has recognized that in consciousness 
we have simply an instance of the existence of different things 
together, will not engage in the controversies which are suggested 
by such terms as 'automatism,' 'interactionism,' 'parallelism,' 
'agnosticism' and their kindred. Indeed, he will have to renounce 
many so-called metaphysical pleasures. 

The type of existence to which consciousness belongs makes it 
evident at once that there is little propriety in speaking of objects 
as 'states of consciousness.' So to characterize them involves a 
deal of speculation which has ultimately to reckon with the dif- 
ference between consciousness and its objects, and account for it. 
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I am, by no means, immediately aware of objects as states of con- 
sciousness any more than I am aware of things as states of space. 
Thus the axiom of Locke that 'the mind in all its thoughts and 
reasonings hath no other immediate object but its own ideas,' an 
axiom which has been the central principle of most modern philos- 
ophy through Hegel and since, has at best only a highly speculative 
warrant. 

When things exist together, that which constitutes their being 
together is some sort of continuum. Consciousness may be defined, 
therefore, as a kind of continuum of objects. Prom this definition 
an important aspect of consciousness can be deduced, namely, 
the isolation of any individual consciousness. Two continuums 
of the same kind can not be parts of each other. They stand over 
against each other as closed systems, so to speak. The spaces and 
times of our dreams are not interchangeable with those of our 
waking moments. Two species are not interchangeable. Two 
consciousnesses also are not interchangeable. They refuse to be sys- 
tematized or even grouped together under a common continuum of 
the same sort. We can not relate them to each other, therefore, in 
the ways we relate different objects to each other. We can relate 
them only indirectly, never directly. Another's consciousness is 
never given as a part of mine or related to mine in anything like 
the way his body is related to my body. I get into relations with 
his consciousness indirectly by means of his body. While his body 
may be in my consciousness, his consciousness never is, but is in- 
ferred by me to be in his body. The necessity of thus indirectly 
relating different consciousnesses to each other, or, what is the same 
thing, of relating the objects of one consciousness to a second con- 
sciousness is the foundation on which most theories of perception are 
based. The expectation of ever getting rid of this indirection by 
means of such a theory seems to me, therefore, to be without justifi- 
cation. If this is true, all speculation about the nature of conscious- 
ness which is based on theories of perception is in great danger of 
arriving at no verifiable results. 

Besides the type of isolation just noted, consciousness has other 
characters, such as infinity, which are common to all continuums. 
I pass these by, for the present, in order to note the distinctive char- 
acter of that form of continuity or connection which we have when 
objects are in consciousness. In this form, they become grouped 
and systematized in a manner quite different from their grouping in 
any other form. They become representative of each other. Note 
that it is of each other that they become representative, but not of 
anything else. They are not ideas which represent things, or phe- 
nomena which represent noumena, or things in the body which repre- 
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sent things outside, or states of consciousness which represent an 
external world. It is each other that they represent, as bread repre- 
sents nourishment. Because of such representation, all our knowl- 
edge is built up ; and I am not acquainted with any body of verifi- 
able and generally accepted knowledge which is built up in any 
other way. All science deals solely with the systematization of 
this representative value of the things with which it is concerned. 

The peculiar way in which consciousness connects the objects 
in it is, thus, the way of knowledge actual or possible. Objects are 
connected in consciousness in such a way that they become known. 
It is important to note that, while this is so, the knowledge is wholly 
determined in its content by the relations of the objects in con- 
sciousness to one another, not by the relation of consciousness to 
the objects. This latter may be the relation which makes the knowl- 
edge possible, but it is not the relation which determines what the 
knowledge is. In other words, we know what our objects are and 
what we may expect from them, not at all by considering their 
relation to consciousness, but to one another. The relation to con- 
sciousness is the same with each one of them, expressed by the 
preposition in, and is, therefore, not a distinguishing relation. 
Whatever we find out about the relation of objects is found out 
from them and from no other source. Their esse is not percipi. 
We may, if we will, identify their perceived existence with their 
percipi, but this identification would have no distinguishing signifi- 
cance. What they are as perceived existences, what relations still 
subsist between them, the laws of their occurrence, all such things 
are to be found out by considering them themselves, and in no other 
way. The fact, therefore, that knowledge of what objects are de- 
pends on the fact that they are in consciousness, in no way deter- 
mines the nature of objects. We may say, consequently, that the 
peculiar form of connection or continuity which consciousness con- 
stitutes between objects does not affect their nature, but simply 
makes them known or knowable, and known with all their variety 
of distinctions from a thing to a thought. 

That form of connection or continuum which we call conscious- 
ness is thus distinguished by the fact that it makes knowledge pos- 
sible, and this knowledge, so far as its content is concerned, and 
that is so far as it is knowledge of anything, is determined not by 
consciousness, but by something else. The limits of knowledge 
would thus appear beyond our power to determine. Of course we 
can say, in a general way, that where we have no objects there we 
can have no knowledge, but that does not mean very much. We 
constantly find out new and surprising things about our objects, and 
to this sort of discovery it is impossible to set a limit. Just as con- 
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sciousness in no way determines what we discover, it determines 
in no way the limits of what we can discover. There is thus no such 
thing in the realm of knowledge as an impossibility which con- 
sciousness determines. Impossibilities, inconsistencies, contradic- 
tions, absurdities, just as much as concrete information, are deter- 
mined not by the fact that we are conscious of objects, but by the 
fact that objects are what we know. It is meaningless, therefore, to 
state that matter can not think because that is unthinkable, unless 
we mean that we have actually discovered in the nature of matter 
something which we know must exclude thought. It is quite mean- 
ingless to urge that life could arise only from life, if our urging of 
this is supported by an appeal to mere thinkableness. "Whether life 
can arise from anything else than life can never be determined by 
any 'must' or 'must not,' but only when we actually find out whether 
it can. In general, just because consciousness is the determining 
factor in the existence of knowledge, there is no reason to conclude 
that it is in any way a determining factor in the content or limita- 
tions of knowledge. The necessity we are under to know something 
never determines in any way the character of what we know. 
Knowledge may be a synthesis or a construction, but what it syn- 
thesizes or constructs, together with the principles and laws of the 
synthesis or construction is discovered to depend not on the fact 
of consciousness as such. Clearly this seems very much like saying 
that in knowledge we have revealed in a very real way that which 
is itself independent of consciousness and knowledge. Just because 
we find the content and limits of our knowledge never taking their 
coloring from the fact that we can or must know, we seem warranted 
in concluding that consciousness and knowledge do actually disclose 
to us that which is in no way dependent on consciousness or knowl- 
edge for its existence or character. Knowledge is, thus, palpably 
realistic. 

The most crucial instance of this realism is doubtless the 
discovery which we make from a study of objects in conscious- 
ness, namely, that consciousness itself is a dependent existence, that 
it does not exist under certain conditions, but under these conditions 
disappears and becomes impossible. Of course it is not necessary to 
detail the steps in this discovery. It is sufficient to point out that 
it is made as all other discoveries are made. I learn that there has 
got to be a certain kind of organism in order to have consciousness, 
just as I learn that there must be eyes in order to see, or moisture 
in order to have things wet. There is nothing unique regarding this 
discovery about consciousness. We make it by observation, experi- 
ment and inference, just as we make other discoveries. 

If consciousness begins to exist not only at some point in the 
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individual's life, but also at different points in his life, and is, 
thus, an interrupted existence, it appears to be quite impossible to 
regard it as a possession of the individual, something in him pos- 
sibly, situated in his head perhaps, and affected by outer or other 
things. An individual may be affected, and, as a result, be con- 
scious; but that this result should come about by operations upon 
his consciousness which, admittedly, does not yet exist, would seem 
to be a most untenable position. The notion that an individual 
becomes conscious because he already has a consciousness subject 
to operations upon it, appears to involve the existence of conscious- 
ness prior to these operations and independent of them, possibly 
independent of the individual himself. No satisfactory evidence 
for such an existence has been produced. 

1 find myself in hearty agreement with many recent discussions 
of consciousness, especially with that of Professor James, which aim 
to take consciousness out of the realm of terms and put it in the 
realm of relations. But there are some points of disagreement 
which I should like to note. These recent views aim to define con- 
sciousness as, in some way, a function within experience whereby 
experience itself becomes differentiated into the objective and the 
subjective, into the physical and the psychical, into the objects 
of the outer world and the events of a personal biography. That 
such a differentiation arises in the course of experience is, I sup- 
pose, beyond question. But I have been unable to discover that the 
differentiation throws light on the nature of consciousness. The 
differentiation simply divides the field of consciousness into two 
parts, but does not isolate a separate field in which alone con- 
sciousness is found. Physical objects just as much as personal his- 
tories may be objects in consciousness. Both are known; and to 
know the physical world does not convert it into autobiography. 
The element of experience which in one connection figures as a thing, 
appears to me never to figure in another as an idea; and no matter 
in what direction it figures, it is an element of which we are con- 
scious so long as it remains an element of experience. The dif- 
ferentiation in question thus appears simply to reveal between our 
objects one of the distinctions of which we are conscious. 2 Further' 
more, the term 'experience' which occurs so frequently in recent 
discussions, appears to me so shot through with the implications of 
consciousness, that it obscures the problem at issue. Objects, when 
in consciousness, may be regarded as elements of experience, but 
this experience, like consciousness, has discoverable conditions of 

2 In other words, it appears to me impossible to define consciousness by 
means of the distinction between ' the physical ' and ' the psychical.' 
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existence and can hardly be regarded as the fabric out of which 
it is itself composed. 

The conclusions I should like to draw from the preceding con- 
siderations are more negative than positive. That is, I should lay 
greater stress on what consciousness does not appear to be, than 
on my positively characterizing, as a continuum, that type of con- 
nection which it constitutes between objects. The facts at our com- 
mand do not warrant us in concluding that consciousness is a kind 
of receptacle, situated where you will, into which things somehow 
get in the form of ideas or mental states. Things, or a part of 
them, may be in consciousness, but they are in it as things are in 
space. From such a parallel we are to find the clue to the interpre- 
tation of the preposition in. "We have no right to conclude that 
consciousness constitutes a series of existences parallel to other 
existences, no right to conclude that the objects in consciousness 
are ideas of things outside, and no right to conclude that the objects 
in consciousness are states of consciousness. But we do, apparently, 
have abundant right to conclude that, when consciousness exists, 
a world hitherto unknown has become known. This does not mean 
that the world hitherto unknown has been transformed into ideas, 
but that this world has been illuminated, as it were, by consciousness, 
that it has been connected up in a new way. The fact that we 
should be able to discover the conditions of such a connection is very 
strong evidence for the position I have taken, for this fact dis- 
closes the very simple truth that the conditions under which a world 
becomes known are, themselves, conditions which form a part of 
the events of that world. For clarifying this general position and 
to emphasize the fact that consciousness is only a form of connection 
of objects, a relation between them, I find the conception of a con- 
tinuum useful and suggestive. It is useful because it correlates 
consciousness with facts of a similar general nature. It is sug- 
gestive because a study of the nature of continuity may lead to an 
important understanding of the principles of connection which unite 

the things of the world. 

Columbia University. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 
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